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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tut ſubſtance of the following Eſſay was publiſhed by the 
Author, at a very early age, in conſequence of having gained the 
firſt Norriſian Prize in the Univerſity of Cambridge. After many 
alterations and additions, it is again ſubmitted to the public on a 


more extenſive plan, and, perhaps, ſomewhat more worthy their 


acceptance. 
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A N E 6 8 &X 
ON THE 


ADVANTAGES of REVELATION. 


S we are endued with capacities of enjoyment and powers of 
action, it is of importance to enquire in what circumſtances 
we are placed ; what opportunities we enjoy of exerting our 

powers, and with what means we are furniſhed of improving our 
happineſs: Theſe enquiries are important, when they reſpect the 
preſent life; but they become our indiſpenſable duty; when we are 
aſſured, on the teſtimony of Revelation, that our conduct in this 
world is cloſely connected with our immortal intereſts; 


Whether we contemplate the ſyſtem of Nature or of Revelation, 
the End of our reſearches is, to illuſtrate ſome of the perfections of 
that Divine Being; who, it is preſumed, is equally the author of both: 


Theſe 
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Theſe perfections, as they exiſt in the Deity, may, poſſibly, be all 
of the ſame nature: To the human mind, however, they preſent 
different appearances. The phyſical attributes ſeem awful and ter- 
rible: The moral amiable and tranſporting. The former are diſ- 
played in the works of Nature: The latter are principally manifeſted 
in the page of Revelation ; and are the baſis of our love and reve- 
rence, of our reſignation and gratitude. 


The goodneſs, righteouſneſs, and holineſs of God, are ſometimes 
conſidered as different modes only of the ſame perfection; as com- 
prized within the general idea of divine benevolence: But, when ap- 
plied to the moral priſm, like the rays of the ſun, they appear ſepa- 
rate and diſtinct; and diffuſe, ſome a more ſplendid, others a milder 
and more gentle luſtre over tlie eye of the beholder. 


Of theſe attributes, none has been more frequently, or more de- 
ſervedly, the object of contemplation, than that of Goodneſs. When 
we look abroad into the univerſe, and diſcover what accommodations 
are provided for the convenience, or the pleaſure of man; when we 
ſee every object capable of gratifying his eye with beauty, or his ear 
with muſic ; when we find the underſtanding, the will, the imagina- 
tion and the paſſions, ſo many ſources, or avenues, of pleaſure ; we 
cannot be backward to acknowledge, in the language of inſpiration, 
that c the earth is full of the goodneſs of the Lord.” 


If we turn from nature to Revelation, we ſhall behold ſtill more 
ſtriking proofs of the divine bounty. 


To aboliſh the dreadful conſequences of ſin ; to reſtore the foul to 
its native dignity ; and to qualify it, by a courſe of moral diſcipline, 
for 


* 
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for eternal happineſs, are the ends of Revelation in general; they are 
the direct purpoſe of the Chriſtian Religion in particular; and if they 
have been, in any degree, accompliſhed, by methods which human 
wiſdom could never have deviſed, they give to Revelation a decided 
ſuperiority over Reaſon, 


The importance of ſupernatural inſtruction muſt always be mea- 
ſured by the benefits ic procures for man. Theſe benefits are placed; 
ſometimes in his hand; always within his reach; and while ſome 
ſolicit his acceptance, others are propoſed to his induſtry; and are 
not to be obtained, without a courſe of laborious and painful appli- 
cation. If then it ſhall appear, from the ſubſequent remarks, that 
Religion has procured, either any actual, or attainable benefits: If 
it has been followed by conſequences, which have either a direct, or 
indirect, tendency to promote the general happineſs ; theſe benefits 
and conſequences may be aſſumed as fo many diſtinct advantages of 
Revelation: 


In inveſtigating the benefits peculiar to Revelation, it may be 
uſeful to conſult experience ; and to conſider, not to what good man- 
kind might poſſibly have been conducted by Reaſon, or into what 
evil they might have fallen, when deſtitute of every other guide(a); but 
ſimply, how far they have, in fact, diſcovered, the relations they bear 
to the Deity, and to their fellow-creatures ; and, of courſe, how far 
they are indebted to * for the foundation of piety and bene- 
volence: 


The 


(a) See the Nerrifian Profeſſor*s Heads of a Curſe of Leftures in Divinity. 


" Book 1. chap. 19. page 12. 
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The relation we bear to the Deity might eaſily be deduced from the 
knowledge of his exiſtence, unity, perfections, and providence ; but of 
theſe truths, it will here be attempted to evince that the bulk of the 
heathen world have had, at all times, a very imperfect notion. 


It cannot indeed be denied that the moſt barbarous nations, in all 
ages, have entertained ſome ideas of a ſuperiour Being, the Creator 
and Governor of the univerſe ; but it is probable that they derived 
theſe ideas indirectly from the Jews. They were ſo generally accuſ- 
tomed to indulge their paſſions, that their reaſon became ſubſervient 
to their inclinations ; and ſo intent were they on ſenſual pleaſures, 
that it is highly improbable they ſhould attempt the diſcovery of reli- 
gious truth. Even where philoſophy was cultivated with ſucceſs, the 
multitude were blindly addicted to polytheiſm ; they aſcribed the 
imperfections of human nature, to the objects of their adoration ; 
they canonized the vices of their favourite heroes and lawgivers ; and 
at length they deſcended to the worſhip of demons and of reptiles, of 
vices and even of diſeaſes. 


If we turn from the blind multitude, to the philoſophers of anti- 
quity, we ſhall not have greater ſatisfaction in viewing their princi- 
ples, than in ſurveying the notions of the meaneſt of the people. 
From both it will appear that the ſublime truths of theology are not 
obtruded on mankind; they will ſeem rather to retire whenever they 
are purſued, and to elude the reſearches of philoſophy, as much as 


the gaze of heedleſs ignorance( a). | 
N 05 Whole 


(a) The religious inſtitutions of Romulus and Numa, though founded in piety, were 
extremely ſuperſtitious and abſurd. See Livy's Hiſt. I. I. c. 21. J. 45. c. 39. 
Plut. Life of Numa, p. 69. Cic. de Nat, Deor. I. 3. c. 2. | 
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Whole ſects of philoſophers, as the Seeptics and Academics, held 
the divine Unity to be a diſputable doctrine ; or rather, involved it; 
according to the ayowed tenets of the former, and even of the latter 
when their verilimile could not be introduced, in abſolute darkneſs 
and uncertainty. Some of thoſe who admitted the Unity of God, be- 
lieved him to be ſpace; duration, or matter infinitely extended ; ſome 
denied, or doubted, his providence(a) : Others believed that all 
things were governed by a neceſſity, as abſolute, and immutable, as 
the divine will(b): They contended that God had retired from the 
ſyſtem of his works ; and that he concerned himſelf very little, or not 
at all, with human events, or human actions (c). 


The beſt of theſe philoſophers conformed to the practice of Idolatry; 
and recommended the modes of worſhip eſtabliſhed in their reſpective 
countries(d). Even Plato ſupported the popular ſuperſtition; by re- 
commending the worſhip of the ſtars, and enjoining the celebration 
of twelve feſtivals, in honour of the twelve ſuperior Deities(e). Such 
were the miſtakes of the wiſe men of this world; and they afford an 
invincible proof that we are indebted to Revelation, ever for the firſt 
principles of natural religion: 


The philoſophers were greatly divided in their opinions reſpecting 
the ſupreme gcod of man. In this, every individual claimed the 
right of private judgment. The variety of purſuits would equal the 
variety of opinions(f) : For, in general, men follow that path, which, 

B they 

(a) Peripatetics. See De Nat. Deer. I. 3. c. 39. (b) Stoics. (e) The greater 
Myſteries ſeem to have been intended to correct the extremes of poetic fable and 
philsſophic ſcepticiſm ; the event praved an incongruous coalition of bath. (d) The 
circumſtances attending the death of Socrates afford a complete prof of this. (e) See 
Plato's 4th book of Laws; (f) It ts well obſerved by Cicero, that they who 
diſagree concerning the nature of the chief good, muſt of courſe differ in the whale 

ſyſtem of precepts for the conduct of life. 
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they are perſuaded, leads to happineſs; and they judge thoſe objects 
to conſtitute happineſs or miſery, which appear lovely or deformed to 
their own imaginations. Since then the attainment of our chief good 
depends upon the choice of a proper courſe of action; and ſince, in 
this choice, we are liable to form miſtaken judgments ; it ought to be 
eſteemed a decided advantage of Revelation, that all errors of judg- 
ment are thereby removed ; and that the path is clearly marked out, 
which leads to the true happineſs and perfection of our nature, 


Revelation is uſually diſtinguiſhed into three periods, The firſt 
comprizes the age of the patriarchs ; with whom the Almighty con- 
deſcended to converſe, as man with man. The ſecond relates to the 
Jewiſh Theocracy. The doctrines of this ſyſtem were, in ſubſtance, 
the ſame which had been delivered to the Patriarchs. They contained 
a conciſe, yet comprehenſive, ſummary, of moral precepts. They 
enjoined a variety of rites; ſome, as memorials of the moſt ſignal 


bleſſings of Providence; others, as types, to prefigure a more perfect 


ſyſtem ; others, again, for reaſons, uſeful enough, we preſume, to the 
Jewiſh polity ; but which cannot, at this diſtance, be aſſigned with 
preciſion. The celebration of theſe rites was confined to the honour 
of the true God; and the rites themſelves were entirely devoid of the 
obſcenity and cruelty, which diſtinguiſhed the pagan ſuperſtition, 


This ſingular conſtitution was rendered ſtill more remarkable by a 
ſucceſſion of prophets ; whoſe predictions were chiefly calculated to 
excite an expectation of the Meſſiah. This great Perſonage was to 
publiſh a more glorious Revelation ; the extent of which ſhould be 
univerſal, and which ſhould improve true Religion to the higheſt 
degree of perfection. The divine light was thus admitted at diſtant 

| times 


1 
times, and by ſeveral gradations, upon a world involved in the 


groſſeſt darkneſs. At firſt it ſeemed a glimmering, but diſtant ray; 
afterwards it became a ſtar ; and, at length, a conſtellation. 


As the diſcoveries of the two former periods were comprehended in 
the Chriſtian Revelation, and incorporated with it ; it will be allow- 
able to confine our remarks, principally, to the latter : Whether we 
conſider its own intrinſic worth; br the prepollency of its advantages, 
over the inſtitutions of paganiſm. 


The primary advantage of Chriſtianity, is, the offer of pardon to 
repenting ſinners. This offer is as wide in its extent, as it is bene- 
ficial in its effects. It concerns every individual of the human race; 
ſince thoſe, who never knew the commands of Revelation, have 
violated the precepts of the law of nature. The truth of this general 
poſition is confirmed by every page of profane, as well as ſacred, 
hiſtory: And if we can view, without emotion; the treachery 
of ambition, and the inſolence and ravages of power; if our indig- 
nation is not kindled with unuſual warmth, at the hypocriſy, rapine; 
and murders, of paſt ages; it is, becauſe we are accuſtomed to the 
repetition of the ſame crimes, at the preſent day. 


But, it may be objected that Repentance is a doctrine of natural 
religion(a) ; and, as it procures the regard of an earthly, it cannot 
fail to conciliate the favour of our heavenly, parent(b): | 
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(a) Drem pænitet peceaſſe; pene oft innocens. Seneca. See alſs the ninth book of 
the Iliad, verſe 495. Tibullus, J. 11. eleg. I. v. 13. Cic. de Legib. 11. 8. 10. 
(b) The old objection of Ceſſus and Leſimus, that Chriſtianity opens the kingdom of 
heaven to vice and folly, winld apply equally to all religions ; ant, therefore, 1s of no 
force againſt any. 
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In general, it may be granted, that a diſobedient child, by re- 
turning to his duty, will regain the eſteem of an affectionate father; 
but that eſteem will always be diminiſhed, in proportion as the ſon 
has deviated from the path of virtue: And if, in the calm moments 
of retirement, the penitent reviews his own miſconduct with re- 
morſe ; he will naturally be more alarmed with the fear of puniſh- 
ment, than ſoothed with the hope of pardon ; becauſe he will expect 

the ſmile, or the frown, of his judge, as he is approved, or con- 
demned, by his OWN conſcience. 


Without 1 ART to limit the divine mercy, it may be obſerved, 
that our reaſonings are then only concluſive, when they coincide 

with facts; and we ought to ſuſpe& ſome fallacy, when our conclu- 
fions, on the future diſtribution of rewards and puniſhraents, are not 
conſiſtent with the preſent ceconomy of providence. Now, it is no 
uncommon thing to ſee a perſon lamenting his paſt i intemperance, 
when his powers are debilitated and his ſpirits exhauſted ; who, yet, 
can neither regain the vigour of manhood, nor retard the infirmities 
of a diſhonourable, becauſe premature, old age(a). Inſtances like 
theſe, preſented by experience, will correct our reaſonings on the 
moral world ; and incline us to doubt the efficacy of repentance in 
the remiſſion of guilt. 


* 


To a perſon who has any notion of a moral Governor of the world, 
and who is conſcious of having violated the divine laws, and, of con- 
ſequence, of being obnoxious ro puniſhment, the advantage of 
knowing how he might become reconciled to God, and avert his diſ- 
pleaſure, would appear in a ſtriking light: But this knowledge can- 
not be obtained by the utmoſt efforts of human reaſon. The fear of 

divine 
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(a) See Butler's Analogy, part 1. c. 2. 
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divine puniſhment has been the moſt copious ſource of ſuperſtition 
and the expedients, which have been deviſed to remove it(a), ſerve 
only to ſhew the darkneſs in which mankind were of neceſſity in- 
volved, when deſtitute of the light of Revelation. | 


The wiſeſt heathens ſaw, and lamented, the prevalence of moral 
evil. They diſcerned that virtue was the perfection of human na- 
ture, and thence concluded it was the law of heaven. Conſcious of 
their own failings, and ignorant of their future deſtination, they built 
altars, inſtituted feſtivals, ſacrificed victims, and adopted every de- 
vice, which ſeemed likely to appeaſe the vengeance of their gods. 
From theſe religious ſervices, it may be inferred that they had ſome 
general idea of the divine placability, although it was far from being 
either adequate or diſtinct: It was ſufficient to cheriſh their hopes, 
and, perhaps, in a few inſtances, to kindle their devotion; but it 
could ſeldom relieve the moſt philoſophic mind from the apprehenſion 
of puniſhment, It was reſerved for the Goſpel to ſooth the anxiety 
of the human breaſt : And if we are unuſually diſturbed by the con- 
ſciouſneſs of guilt, we ought to be inſpired with unbounded gratitude 
for that divine Revelation, which offers pardon to the penitent, and 
ſalvation to thoſe, who could neither be juſtified by the law of 


Moſes(b), nor acquitted by the religion of nature(c). 


From a review of the facts already mentioned, we may hazard the 


opinion that a complete ſyſtem of natural religion was never eſta- 
bliſhed 


(a) For the various modes of expuation, ſee the Choiæ des Memoires de L' Academie 
Royale des Inſcriptions et Belles Lettres. Vel. 1. p. 16---22. 4to. London, 1777. 
(b) The Jewiſh law provided no expiation for adultery, murder, idolatry, Sc. 
(c) Conflantine the Great was accuſed of ſeeking refuge in the promiſes of the Goſpel, 
when the religion of his fathers ceuld no longer al ſolve kim from his crimes, 
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bliſhed in any age or nation. From whence then, it may be aſked, 
did the philoſophers derive many opinions ſimilar to the diſcoveries 
of Revelation? more eſpecially, the ſuperiority of the good Deity to 
the evil Demon; the original perfection(a), the ſubſequent fall(b), 
and the final reſtoration of man(c). We anſwer, moſt probably from 
tradition, and from intercourſe with the Jews; ſince from them, 
through the hands of the Phenicians, they derived the materials of 
language, and the principles of juriſprudence(d). This intercourſe, 
though long obſtructed by the nature of the Jewiſh conſtitution, 
was at length facilitated by the number of proſelytes, who 
repaired from all parts to Jeruſalem ; and who would not fail to pub- 
liſh, at their return, the tenets of the religion they had adopted: 
Joſephus informs us(e), that there were Jews diſperſed throughout 
the Roman Empire(f) ; the tyranny of Antiochus and Pompey, and 
the inſolence of the Roman Soldiers, having cauſed ſome of them to 
migrate into Syria, Aſia- minor, Greece and Italy. Some ages after 
the Babyloniſh captivity, many families of them were ſettled in Aſ- 
ſyria; and even colonies were planted from the banks of the Nile to 
thoſe of the Euphrates(g). Add to this, the tranſlation of the Old 
| Teſtament 

(a) See whatever the peets have fabled of the golden age. Plato, ſpeaking of the 
men tubo lived in this happy age, ſays, that Gad was their keeper, and fed them as 4 
ſhepherd. See alſs Gretins de Veritate, look 1. ſec. 16. Alſo De Fure Belli, boch 1. 
chap. I. ſec. 2. and nates. (b) The Indian in Strabsſays, that Fupiter, enraged 
at man's apoſtacy, withdrew bis principal tleſſmgs ; and, inſtead of a life of enjoyment, 
11hpeſed a life of labour, book 15. (c) See Virgil's Silenus. The univerſal uſe of ex- 
Fiatery ſacrifices, and the purity of life required of thrſe who were initiated in the myſte- 
res, indicates a hope of final reſtaration. (d) See Grotius de Veritate, ſec. 15. book 1. 
(e) See his Ancient Hiſtory, lib. Xit. c. 23.---Xiv. 17.---XVi. 4.---Xiil. 4, 5 6, c. 
xviii. 10. (F) This might alſe be collected from Horace's Firſt Book of Satires, 
ſat. iv. v. and ix. Jud. ſit. xiv. and many of Martial's Epigrams. (g) See 
Collters Sacred Interpreter, vol. 2. 144. 
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Teſtament into Greek, after the enlargement of the Macedonian em- 
pire; whereby thoſe heathens had acceſs to the Jewiſh opinions, who 
could for a moment relinquiſh their prejudices ; and condeſcend to 
peruſe the writings of a nation, too abject and contemptible, in the 
public opinion, to attract the attention of a reaſonable man. The 
honourable teſtimony which Longinus has borne to the ſublimity of 
Moſes, and the mention made of him long before by Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, Strabo and Tacitus, is a further preſumption that the Heathens 
were not unacquainted with the Jewiſh ſcriptures, 


But whatever communication the Heathens might have had with 
the Jews, it will not be denied that they had commerce with the 
Phenicians: Now the Phenician hiſtory of the creation is almoſt a 
tranſcript of the narratiye of Moſes ; and the frequent alluſions of the 
heathen authors to this great event, is a proof that they were con- 
yerſant with the writings of the one or the other(a). From this ſource 
then, we may conclude, the Heathens derived whatever notions they 
had of the divine placability, and whatever rites they employed to 
perpetuate the hope of mercy, 


As we have conſidered the offer of pardon as the leading advantage 
of Chriſtianity ; it may ſeem ſtrange that ſo great a bleſſing is un- 
known at this day, in many parts of the world: but the difficulty 
will entirely vaniſh, if this part of the Chriſtian diſpenſation can be 
proved analogous to the courſe of Providence: For all arguments, 
which militate againſt the ſyſtem of nature, muſt be inconcluſive, on 
the principles of theiſm, when applied to Revelation(b). Now the 

unequal 

(a) See Virgil's Sixth Ecligue, line 33. Firft Georgie, line 133. Lucretius, v. 
325. Tacitus, Ann. 111. Ariſtotle's Third Bock, ſec. chap. on the Generation of 
Animals. Firſt Bock of Ovid's Metamorphoſis, (b) See Butler's Analogy, I art 


1. paſſin. 
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unequal diſtribution of temporal good is exactly ſimilar to that of 
ſpiritual benefits; and therefore the partial extent of Chriſtianity 
cannot afford the ſhadow of an objection to a reaſonable man, until 
he can explain, why the common bleſſings of Providence are diſ- 
ſeminated, in fome countries, with a profuſe, in others, with a ſpar- 
ing, hand; or why the natural powers of the mind are ſo various; 
that they leave ſome nations utterly uncivilized ; while they prompt 
others to a proficiency in knowledge and in arts, in commerce and 


in legiſlation, 


The ſame teply may be made to the objection againſt the ſufferings 
of Chriſt. To permit an innocent perſon to ſuffer for the benefit of 
the guilty, is not contradictory to our ideas of the divine goodneſs; 
and it is mere idle declamation to aſſert, that, if the Deity was the 
author of the Chriſtian Revelation, he was actuated by malice and 


revenge. 


Objections of this nature cannot be admitted, becauſe they would 
diſprove facts. Inſtances of vicarious puniſhment occur daily, and 
may perhaps be neceſſary, in this ſtate of probation; and if they be 
neceſſary in any one caſe, this is ſufficient to ſilence every cavil: For 
it is as preſumptuous to diſpute the goodneſs of God, as it would be 
to ſuſpect his wiſdom, merely becauſe every mode of its exertion is 
not explicable by human reaſon. The advantages of the ſyſtem of 
nature, as well as Revelation, are eſtabliſhed on ſolid foundations ; 
and therefore, cannot be affected by the ſophiſtry, or the 1gnorance, 
of man. In both, it is the divine purpoſe to diſpenſe the materials 
of happineſs ; which, however they be miſapplied, are neither in- 
tentionally, nor neceſſarily, the occaſions of miſery. In neither can 


be diſcovered a deſign terminating in evil, Even thoſe inſtances of 
miſery, 


l 


miſery, which, to a careleſs obſerver, ſeem direct indications of ma- 
levolence, will appear, on à cloſer enquiry, caſual appendages only, 
to a ſcheme of happineſs ; and capable of being referred to general 
laws, which, if univerſally executed, would produce univerſal good. 


Perhaps we know not all the reaſons, why penal ſanctions are ne- 
ceſſary to the natural government of the univerſe : But we ſee diſ- 
tinctly many caſes, in which they are eminently uſeful ; and we know 
enough to convince us, that, without them, not only the happineſs, 
but even the conſervation, of the ſpecies, would reſt on a precarious 
foundation, 


Theſe advantages muſt appear of the greateſt moment, when conſi- 
dered as the baſis of religious education. In the occurrences and 
exigencies of common life, men are determined more by habit than 
by reflection. They either deliberate not at all, or their reaſonings 
are biaſſed by their inclinations. The attainment then of virtuous 
habits ſeems intended by providence to ſupply the defects of the mo- 
ral principle(a). By early diſcipline and eſtabliſhed worſhip, the 
principles of religion are interwoven into the human frame; they are 
matured and ſtrengthened by exerciſe ; they forcibly impel to virtu- 
ous exertions, and prove an invincible defence throughout the chriſ- 
tian warfare. | | 


Atheiſm has been juſtly accuſed of tending to ſubvert morality ; 
becauſe it precludes the apprehenſion of puriſhment by removing 
the fear of inſpection. Superſtition is no leſs fatal to the happineſs 
of ſociety. It debaſes the principles, enervates the ſentiments, and 

C | checks 

(a) Paley's Principles of Moral and Political Philsfaphy, concluſion of the laſt 

Chapter of the firſt Beo. 
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checks the moſt arduous efforts of the ſoul. Had the heathens 
diveſted their gods of caprice and revenge, their mythology might 
have yielded the ſemblance of protection, if not actual ſupport to 
virtue. But when they aſſociated with their deities (a) a weak and 
degenerate race of mortals (b), the empire of the human heart was 
divided by contending principles; every vice was honoured with a 
celeſtial patron ; and the moſt abandoned profligacy was palliated, if 
not wholly excuſed, by the example of the Gods( c). 


But, had theſe deities been ſuperior to human infirmities, the Genius 
of polytheiſm would ſoon have extinguiſhed the flame of devotion. 
It provided no mode of public inſtruction ; it convened no aſſemblies 
for public adoration (d); it appointed no thankſgivings, no prayers 
for divine affiſtance, no ſorrow for paſt offences; it enjoined no ſo- 
lemnities, except what were purely ceremonial ; it conſidered exter- 
nal forms as a commutation for crimes ; and it defiled the moſt ſa- 
cred rites, eſpecially thoſe of Cybele, Bacchus and Venus, with fran- 
tic mirth, and with the almoſt unreſtrained intercourſe of the ſexes(e). 


The 


(a) The ſuperior gods themſelves ſeem to have been originally men who had done 
ſame ſignal benefit to their country. The Cretans boaſted they could fſhew the ſepulchre 
of Jupiter. See Porphyry's Life of Pythagoras u. 17. (b) Cicero informs us 
that the deification of heroes was intended as a ſpur to valour. De Nat. Deor. J. 3. 
c. 19. (e) Ego homuncio hoc non facerem, was a conſtant excuſe. See Terence's 
Eun ch, Act III. Scene 5, and the Comedies of Plautus and Euripides throughout. 
(d) Except on ſuch extraordinary occaſions as theſe mentioned by Livy, l. 3, c. 7.1.29, 
c. 14. (e) The Pagan rites were impure, almoſt beyond conception, iu the ſeſtivals 
of Flora, Bacchus and Pan. See Ovid's 4th book De Faſt. Origen's 8th book 
againſt Celſai, and the 5th book of Livy. The world perhaps never beheld ſuch an 


open contempt of decency as in the proceſſion of the Kreis & Gang. 
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The deſires kindled by theſe rites were very different from the 
chaſte flame of devotion. They collected to a point thoſe fervid 
paſſions which ought to have been equally diffuſed ; and, like con- 
verging rays, too often conſumed the nobler qualities of the ſoul, 
which they were deſigned to enliven, to invigorate, and to expand. 


If we turn for a moment to the worſhip preſcribed by Revelation, 
we ſhall find it at once rational and manly. It. regards man as a 
compound being, ſuſceptible of impreſſions from ſenſible images, 
yet capable of the pureſt mental contemplation. It admits a few 
poſitive inſtitutions, not indeed as ſubſtitutes for inward piety, but 
as helps to that intellectual devotion which conſtitutes the eſſence of 
religion. In ſhort, it forms ſuch a coalition between the form and 
the ſpirit of godlineſs, as is exactly ſuited to the nature of the human 
conſtitution, A religion like this, is equally remote from the fervour 
of enthuſiaſm, and the indifference of ſuperſtition: As the rays of 
light, (to purſue the alluſion juſt mentioned) when blended in 
juſt proportions, form that candid appearance, which has the advan- 
tages of all colours and ſhades, without the peculiarities of any. 


Another advantage of the Chriſtian Revelation conſiſts in enforcing 
its precepts by powerful ſanctions; by the promiſe of eternal life to 
the faithful, and the denunciation of eternal death againſt the diſ- 
obedient and impenitent. 


Every man has ſome poſt allotted him by Providence, which it re- 
quires all his vigilance to guard, and all his firmneſs to defend. He 
is ſeldom environed at once by the united force of temptation, but 
more generally aſſaulted by ſome one ſingly; and, when that is re- 


pelled, another and another fucceeds to the charge. Now, 
what 


— 
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what is there to ſupport the candidate for heaven, in the day of trial; 
or to inſpire him with fidelity and courage? The Religion of nature 
may aſſign the influence of conſcience (a); the pride of philoſophy 
may appeal to the beauty of virtue (b), or the artificial ſanctions of 
honour (c): But the experience of all ages has abundantly proved, 
that the united force of honour, of moral beauty, and of conſcience, 
have been unable to reſiſt the allurements of vice, to deſpiſe the ſcoffs 
of perſecution, or to defy the menaces of baniſhment and of death. 
The Chriſtian Revelation alone has effectually ſublimed the hopes, 
and alarmed the fears, of the human breaſt; and while it enforces 
the precepts of the moral law, it enables us, by divine aſſiſtance, to 
eſcape the puniſhments of fin, and to obtain the rewards of perſever- 
ing virtue. 8 


As a future ſtate is the foundation of all our hopes and fears, it is 
intereſting, as well as curious, to examine how far, and upon what 
grounds, it has prevailed. 


Perhaps a few of the wiſeſt Heathens were almoſt (d) convinced of 
a future ſtate, Perhaps the bulk of the pagan world believed it on 


the authority of the magiſtrate, who had prudently employed it as an 
| engine 


(a) This was aſſgned by the Platoniſts. (b) See Clarke's Evidences, p. 5. 
6th Edit. (c) Bayle's Penstes Diverſes. paſſim. (d) Their conviction was by 
no means complete, Cum poſi liblrum, & mecum ipſe de inimortalitate animorum cept 
cogitare, aſſentio omnis i la elabitur Tuſculan Queſtions, book 1}, chap. 11th. See 
alſo Seneca's Epiſt. 102. 95. Felix qui---Metus omnes et inexorabile fatum---ſubjecit 
pedibus. Georg. 11. 490. Stoici---diu manſuros arunt animos, ſemper negant. 
Tuſculan Quęſtions, Book 1ſt, Chap. 31/8. Theſe Queſtions, with the Somnium 
Scipionis, and the Treatiſe De Senectute, comprehend moſt of the arguments which 
reaſon can diſcover on this ſubjeet, 


Ws 


engine of government (a). But it may be affirmed, without hazard, 
that the ſtream of conviction was never diffuſed over any nation, un- 
leſs it flowed from the ſprings of Jewiſh tradition, or through the 
channels of Chriſtian inſpiration(b), 


The moſt ancient of the Greek poets, hiſtorians, and philoſophers, 
who have had occaſion to mention the religion of their country, have 
always reckoned a future ſtate among its leading doctrines(c). The 
rewards and puniſhments of this ſtate were formed by the Poets into a 
ſyſtem ; but they were combined with ſo many ludicrous fables, and 
{o accommodated to the popular ſuperſtition, that the philoſophers, 
who renounced the one, abandoned the other alſo, 


The followers of Democritus, Pyrrho and Epicurus, openly de- 
nied the immortality of the ſoul; and the reſt of the ancient ſages 
would have joined in rejecting it, had they adhered uniformly to the 
two fundamental principles of their philoſophy. One of theſe prin- 
ciples was, “ That the Deity was never angry, nor hurt any one(d) ;” 
whereby the apprehenſion of puniſhment after death is entirely re- 
moved. The other was a miſtaken notion of the ſoul. Thoſe who 
held the ſoul to be ſomething more than a mere quality, imagined it 

to 


(a) The reader will find the opinions of almaſt all the ancient nations on this ſubject 
in Grotius de Veritate, page 73, 93, 185, 187, and 193. (b) Cams Cæſar in 
Salluſt, denies a future flate of retribution, which M. Protius Cato immediately 
afterwards coldly affirms to 5e generally believed by the people. (c) Plutarch 
informs us that we may poſſibly diſcover in the world cities without laws, arts, learning, 
| property and walls, but we can no where find a city without the notion of future 
rewards and puniſhments. See his Tra#t againſt Colotes the Epicurean. Tuſc. Diſp. 
J. I. c. 16. Seneca, Ep. 117. (ad) Num iratum timimus Fovem? &c. Off. |, 
3. c. 28. De Nat. Deor, l. 1. c. 17. 


1 
to be a part detached from a whole: Which whole was, with ſome, 
the one univerſal ſubſtance, the 20 i»; with others, the union of God 
and matter (a). As the latter held the ſoul to be a particle diſcerped 
from the ſubſtance of the Deity, they believed 1t would be united to 
him again; as the body is to its parent matter; but not neceſſarily 
at the ſame time ; as the doctrine of the Metempſychoſis, which 
was generally taught in the myſteries, admitted the ſoul to undergo 
a variety of changes, and to animate a ſucceſſion of different bodies(b). 


From theſe principles, that the Deity was never angry, and that 
the ſoul was part of his ſubſtance, the avowed conſequence was, a 
diſbelief of future rewards and puniſhments. 


Cicero is cautious of declaring his ſentiments on this ſubject. 
Whatever argument he produces, 1s delivered as the doctrine of the 
Stoic, the Epicurean, the Academic, or the Platoniſt, Whenever 
he ſeems in earneſt, he is ſtrangely inconſiſtent. In the firſt book 
of Tuſculan Queſtions, he contends, that the ſoul is not only im- 
mortal, but even uncreated, and ſelf-exiſtent. In his Orations (c) 


and Epiſtles (d), he conſiders the extinction of being, as the greateſt 
conſolation againſt the fear of death, | 


In order to prevent the confuſion which theſe ſceptical opinions 
might create in the minds of the people, the magiſtrate had recourſe 
to 


(a) See Divine Legation, book 3. ſect. 4 (b) This Egyptian doctrine was 
carried to moſt extravagant lengths. The Indian Bramins taught that the Gods 
themſelves removed from one body to another; and one of their ſetts, which ſettled in 
China in the finſt century, introduced the belief that their tutelary god tranſmigrated 


from one Lama into another. See Michaelis Lectures, page 248. (c) Pro unis 
(d) Lib. 5. W J. 6. ep. 3. 
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to the myſteries. And ſuch was the reputation of theſe uſeful inſti- 
tutions, that, though they had been confined in Egypt to the honour 
of Iſis and Ofiris, they were ſoon eſtabliſhed in many parts of Aſia 
and Europe, from the Bramins in India to the Druids in Britain; 
and celebrated under the protection of Mithras, Cybele, Jupiter, 
Ceres, or any other Deity who had authority enough to ſecure the 
veneration of his votaries. By whatever name theſe myſteries were 
diſtinguiſhed, they had this common end in view, to exhibit the re - 
preſentation of a future life (a) ; and when the Myſtagogue propoſed 
this life as the reward of virtue, he always taught the divine Unity 
and Providence (b), in order that the initiated might have a ſolid 
foundation, whereon to build their hopes (c). 


But whatever extravagance appears in the poets, or ſcepticiſm in the 
philoſophers, there is no preſumption from reaſon againſt the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul. For, admitting it to be incorporeal, (and the contrary 
can never be proved, ) it is not ſubject to any change, from a finite power, 
even in the mode of its exiſtence (d); and therefore cannot periſh but 
by annihilation, which there is no reaſon to apprehend. A materialiſt 
cannot prove, on his own principles, the probability of annihilation, 
becauſe he cannot prove that a ſingle particle of matter is ever de- 
ſtroyed. All he can ſhew is the poſſibility that its preſent form and 
properties may be changed, and its parts be diſſolved into aſhes or 
duſt, into ſmoke or vapour. But, admitting all theſe changes, the 
ſoul muſt ſtill remain, till it be reduced to nothing by its omnipo- 

tent 


(a) See Cicero De Nat. Deor. I. 1. De Leg. l. 2. c. 14. Origen againſt Celſus, 
J. 3, and 4. (b) Plutarch de If. & Ofir. (e) See this ſubje ably diſcuſſed 
in the Divine Legation, book 2. ſect. 4. (d) Socrates contends in Plato that the 
ſoul. is adadurog, and therefore avuneIges. Which Cicero thus tranſlates : Nec diſtrabi, 
nec diſcerpi poteſt, nec interire igitur. 
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tent Creator. It cannot, on any principles, be diſcovered that Death 
is the ſuſpenſion, much leſs tlie deſtruction of cur intellectual facul- 
ties; becauſe we have no diſtinct conception of the nature of that 
ſubſtance in which the power of thinking inheres ; and there cannot 
ſurely be any certain knowledge, where there is neither experience 
to convince the underſtanding, nor analogy to direct the judgment; 
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But it is not enough to ſhew there are no certain grounds to expect 
the extinction of being: It is of more conſequence to obſerve, that 
reaſon, in its preſent improved ſtate, may diſcover, to a very high 

degree of probability, that the ſoul will ſurvive the diſſolution of the 
body; and be admitted into a ſtate, more favourable than the pre- 
ſent, to the exerciſe of its intellectual and moral powers: It may alſo 
ſuggeſt, that every man will be accountable hereafter, for the whole 
of his conduct here: But, whether the laws of diſtributive juſtice will 
be executed immediately after death; whether they will be ſuſpend-= 
ed, ſo as to admit a change of moral diſpoſitions, and further attain- 
ments in knowledge; or whether the ſtate, immediately ſucceeding 
the preſent, will unfold new ſcenes of temptation, and ſucceſſive oc- _ 
caſions of diſcipline ;—theſe are ſubjects too remote from the ſphere. 
of reaſon ; and can be determined by that awful Being alone, whoſe 
power created, whole ſpirit illumines, and whoſe providence ſuſtains 
and governs the world. 


Still it may be urged that if the light of nature cannot diſcover the 

* certainty of a future ſtate, it will be unjuſt in the Deity to puniſh 

mankind hereafter for their miſconduct here; becauſe it is unfair 

to bind men by a law, without forewarning them of the conſequences 
of its violation. It is anſwered, that proper allowances will certainly 

be made for human ignorance, ſo far as it is not criminal: But there 

| are 


1 
are few inſtances, wherein the voice of conſcience is ſo feeble as 
never to ſuggeſt the apprehenſion of being accountable. The world, 
amidſt ail its diforders, may be clearly diſcerned to be under the ad- 
miniſtration of a Governor whoſe law. is virtue (a): And it requires 
no ſubtilty of argumentation to ſhew that the tranſgreſſion of this law 
implies a deſert of puniſhment. Admitting then ſome puniſhment 
to be due to the ſinner, if there be no ground to expect remiſſion, 
(and from reaſon alone there is none), it will be perfectly juſt in the 
Deity to inflict it, in what mode, and to what degree, it ſhall ſeem 
beſt to his unerring wiſdom. 


Another capital advantage of the Chriſtian Revelation, is, the 
republication and authoritative enforcement of the moral law. This 
law had been perverted by the Jews, and but imperfectly underſtood 
by the Heathens. The former adhered to the letter, while they 
neglected the ſpirit, of the divine command. They imagined that 
the ceremonial, like the moral, law, was to be of eternal obligation. 
They exalted poſitive inſtitutions to the rank of moral duties. They 
admitted the traditions of the elders with the ſame reverence as the 
precepts of their lawgiver : And theſe traditions taught them, that 
deſigns, however pernicious, were then only criminal when they were 
executed (b) ; indulged to every deſcendant of Abraham the hope 
of future impunity for all crimes leſs than idolatry and apoſtacy ; and, 
in ſome inſtances, permitted them to ſacrifice the moſt natural 
obligations at the altar of avarice or reſentment, Flattered with 


D the 


(a) A heathen could ſez this. See the firſt ſentence of Salluſt's Fugurthine war. 
(b) It is curious to find Foſephus blaming Polybius for aſcribing the fate of Antiachus 
Epiphanes to his deſign of plundering the Perſimm temple of Diana. For, ſays he, to 
intend only, and not execute, is not worthy of puniſhment, 


— 
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the diſtinction of preſerving the ſacred oracles, they had learned to 
over-rate their own importance, and to depreciate that of other 
nations; and, while they imagined themſelves the favourites of heaven, 
they believed it as much their duty to hate * enemy as to love their 


neighbour (a). 


The Jewiſh, was moſt probably the ſource of Heathen, morality : 
And, as it was already corrupted by falſe interpretation, and conta- 
minated by the impure mixture of popular tradition, it could hardly 
be purified in its progreſs through countries, where human laws op- 
poſed a feeble barrier againſt the violence of the paſſions ; where 
reaſon was become the handmaid to licentiouſneſs; and where ida- 
latry ſupplied the place of religion. 


In order to aſcertain the moral quality of actions, it is neceſſary 
to compare them with ſome rule, to which their conformity or repug- 
nance may denominate them good or evil, Such a rule was ſought 
by the philoſophers with diligence. It was the Formula of Cicero, 
the Regula of Horace, the I}: and EM of Plato, the Exemplar 
Honeſti of Lucan, and the Kay of Euripides. But, whether 1t con- 
ſiſted in following nature, right reaſon, truth, or common ſenſe, it 


Was tco vague to be applied in caſes of difficulty. 


By 


(a) That celebrated paſſage of Tacitus, ( Ann. xv. ſect. 44.) wherein hatred to all 
men is applied to Chriſtians as well as Jews, has been much miſunderſtood, as if meant 
to deſcribe the tempers of either: Whereas it was intended to characterixe the inflext- 
ble ſpirit of their religion which would not accommodate itſelf ta the rites of Polytheiſm, 
This miſtake was the cauſe of all Viltaire's invectives againſt the Fews. See the 
Additions to his General Hiſtory, p. 30, 174. 
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By the help of this rule, however, the Heathens made ſome pro- 
greſs in the theory of morals They aſcertained with preciſion moſt 
of the duties of common life : They recommended even ſome of the 
more exalted virtues ; but while they boaſted of patriotiſm and valour, 
their claim to humility and forgiveneſs of injuries, like that of the 
Jews, is doubtful and ſuſpicious (a). And, when we recollect, that, 
in the moſt enlightened age of Rome, the human offspring was ex- 
poſed without cenſure or remorſe (b); that the bloody ſports of the 
circus and the amphitheatre afforded amuſement to the orator and the 
rhetorician, to the prieſt and the philoſopher (c); that the moſt re- 
D 2 fined 


(a) Odi hominem, ſays Cicero, et odero : Utinam ulciſci poſſem. Aenophon is 
far from blaming a ſpirit of inſatiable revenge in the character of Gobryas. 
Eav le Zy et ov Texn, nou tmida Tia naboyu Tw pi ald TIWWpIcts GV TIO fr 08 
TuXEiv, xai avaCioa Tay Toxe wo, a ay Cd eri Nu, ur & r] anwevc; 
ay TrxeuTay den. Kups IIaid. J. 24. Leuncl. Met unlike this are the characters of 
ſeme of the greateſt heroes of antiquity. | 

& Impiger, iracundus inexorabilis, acer.” 

— « Nec Czfar ferce priorem, 

Pompeiuſve parem potuit.“ 

— « Ultro implacabilis ardet 

Attollitque animos. 

« Anima-----fugit indignata ſub umbras. 
(b) This unnatural practice had been univerſal in Greece, Perſia, and many other coun- 
tries. Plato enjoined it, after the parents were a certain age ; and Romulus permitted 
it, reſerving the males and the firſt born females. Nothing can ſhew more ftrongly the 
prevalence of this cuſtom, than the language of Chremes in Terence ; who aſſerts that 
the advocates for parental affettion are men, & qui neque jus, neque bonum, atque 
equum ſciunt,” (e) Mentior fi non unus aliquis menſis Europe fletit vicenis 
capitum millibus aut trecenis. Lipſus. Saturn. lib. 1, c. 12, See alſo Lactantius, 

book 
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fined of the Roman poets exhibited an unnatural crime, as harmleſs, 
or even laudable, as patronized and applauded by the beſt of men(a); 


that the moſt venerable patriot ſtunned the ears of the ſenate, by the 


cry of © Delenda eſt Carthago ;” intimated. that the luſtre of the Ro- 
man name would be tarniſhed by enduring a rival; and inſiſted that 
it was the part of honour, of Juſtice, and of policy, to inſult and cx- 
terminate a vanquiſhed enemy ;—when we recollect theſe facts coolly 
and impatftially, we ſhall be induced to believe, not that the Romans 
were perfect in morals, but that, as a nation, they were inſolent aud 
unfeeling, licentious and cruel, implacable and revengeful. 


"Notwithſtanding theſe defects of the pagan morality, it is but juſt 
to acknowledge, that, in almoſt every poetic and philoſophic treatiſe, 
we find ſome moral truth, though mixed with fable; ſome diamond, 
ſparkling in the midſt of baubles, and giving luſtre to the rubbiſh 
which ſurrounds it. Cicero taught, that religion had her throne in 


the heart: Seneca, that inceſt was committed, when the deſign only 


was formed ; and, of conſequence, that intention conſtituted the moral 


quality of actions (b): Plato, that pen was a ſurer mark of a 
good 


book 2. and Tertullian de Speftaculis, chap. 19. Crudele gladiatorum ſpectaculum 
& inhumanum nonnullis videre ſolet : Et haud ſcio an ita fit ut nume fit : Cum vera 


ſontes ferro depugnabant, auribus fortaſſe muliæ, oculis quidem nulla poterat ęſſe fortior 


contra dolorem et mortem diſciplina. Tuſeulan Diſputations, 2. 16. © Soneca ſingly 
oppoſed this barbarous cuflom. Ep. 7. (a) Formeſum Coryden paſtry ardelat 


Alexin. Virg. Eclig. ii. 1. It may be obſerved, ta the creiit of the earuer ages of 


Greece, that no traces are to be found in Homer of that unnat ral ii, which after- 


- wards diſgraced the Grecian and Roman munners. (b) At hoc, fi hereitatis 
cauſa facit, vultur eff, cadaver cxpettat. Bee alſo Fuvenal Satire, iti, 195. 


Cic. 3. Off. 23. & 27, 1. Off: 30. Seneca, Ep. 95. And Ariſtot. Rhet. c. 14. 


Ey Th æęonęccei £54 n N,, xou To afintly, 
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good-mind than reſentment (a), and that a wiſe man would rather 
ſuffer death than violate truth (b): Horace, that acts of charity were 
due to the needy (c): Terence, that the benevolence of a feeling 
mind ought to embrace the whole human offspring. Were theſe, 
and other ſimilar doctrines collected and reduced into a ſyſtem, they 
would compoſe no contemptible rule of life: But, ſtill, they would 


want conſiſtency, to make them received, and authority to make 
em practiſed. 


| Plato, i in his 6th book of laws, forbids drunkenneſs in general, 
but allows it, where it right be expected to be moſt for- 
bidden, in the ſacred rites of Bacchus. Ariſtotle, in his politics, 
blames obſcene pictures, but allows them, when employed in reli- 
gious ceremonies. Terence, repreſents the ſame character, with one 
breath, profeſſing univerſal benevolence ; with another, upbraiding 
his wife for not having expoſed her new-born infant with her own 
hands. Some of the moraliſts demoliſhed at once the ſyſtems of their 
brethren ; by denying any diſtinction between good and evil, right and 
wrong, truth and falſchood (d). This ſtrange inconſiſtency was not 
peculiar to morals. Balbus in Cicero affirms, at one time, that the 
world is God : At another, that it is the common habitation of Gods 
885 2 
(a) See alſo Plutarch de Ird cabibendd. paſſim. Sen. de Ird, l. 11. c. 32. l. 111. 
c. 5. Juv. Sat. xiii. 139. (b) Aenopbon ſeems not to have fo well underſtood this 
maxim. Ei yag Tao ajðuοα Te5 wv Kai; vj H WAY WEL WHEVOL HAKWG TOLEVTES, 
==-£lX0g pg EV i TONE; CuncoJa ry dai, EN de n tmi9uuew ei Koen 
aid. e. 14. Socrates, Cicero and Ariſtotle ſeem to have had no apprehenſion that forgiveneſs 
was a duty. They eſteemed it rather a criminal and contemptible weakneſs. De Offic. 
lib. 3. Arift. Eth. I. 4. c. 11. le) Leven alſo, and Plautus taught charity, but 

it was chaſtifed by prudence. | 

« Dabo egenti, ſed ut ipſe non egeam. 
« Ita te aliorum miſereſcat, ne tui alios miſereat.” 

(d) Ira ra apapriuate xai Ta naTogduuata, Was à celebrated paradox of the States, 
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and men. As a philoſopher, Cicero combats the impoſture of 
augury (a), the paradoxes of the ſtoics (b), and the religious inſtitu- 
tions of his country (c): As a lawgiver, he ſtrenuouſly defends and 
recommends them all. 


But had the Heathen ſyſtems of morals been ever ſo conſiſtent, they 
would have wanted authority to compel obedience. For, the ground 
of moral obligation, ſo much enquired after by modern, as well as 
ancient philoſophers, is a diſcovery peculiar to Revelation. The 
Platoniſts deduced their obligation to virtue from the inſtinctive ope- 
rations of the moral principle. Biſhop Butler more juſtly conſiders 
the deciſions of the Moral ſenſe as indications of the divine will, and 
preſentiments of what may be expected in a perfect ſtate of diſtribu- 
tive juſtice (d). The preſent Archdeacon of Carlifle, after having 
enumerated the arguments for and againſt the exiſtence of moral in- 
ſtints, concludes ſomewhat haſtily, either that there exiſt no ſuch 
inſtincts, or that now they are not to be diſtinguiſhed from prejudices 
and habits (e). Dr. Sam. Clarke (f), Mr. Wollaſton (g), Mr. 
Bayle (h), and Lord Shafteſbury (1), like the ancient Peripatetics, 
derived their chief motives to virtue from the Relations, Fitneſſes, 
and eſſential Differences of things; not conſidering that theſe Differ- 
ences, &c. preſuppoſe a Moral Governor, and were deſigned to aſſiſt 
in the interpretation of his will. Burlamaqui (j) thought that theſe 

| motives 
(a) Compare his Books of Divination with his Treatiſe of Laws. (b) Oration 
for Murana, (c) Orat. de Haruſp. reſpond. in Senatu. (d) Sermons on 
Human Nature and Analogy. (e) See Principles of Phileſsj hy, book 1. chap. 5. p. 
I6. 24. 4to. edit. (f) See Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, page 5th. 
6th Edit. (g) Rel. of Nat. delineated, page 23. (h) Continuation des Penstes 
Diverſes, l. 151. (i) Ghara#eritics, paſſim. (J) Principes du droit 
naturel. 75. See alſo the divine Legation of Meſes, v. 1. ſect. 4th. 
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motives were nearly the ſame, and that their ſeeming difference aroſe 
from the incautious application of words. 


It is che glory of the Goſpel to have removed the obligation to 
morality from thoſe deceitful foundations on which human wiſdom 
had placed it; and to have fixed it on that only ſolid one, the will of 
God, 


Revelation may, perhaps, be deemed imperfect, becauſe it 
neither enumerates every diſtinct precept, nor determines every 
doubtful queſtion, But when it is conſidered, that, in this country, 
the acts of the legiſlature, and the deciſions of the ſupreme courts 
are not comprized in leſs than fifty folio volumes, it cannot ſurely be 
expected that Revelation ſhould give a minute detail of the duties of 
perfect, much Jeſs of thoſe of imperfect obligation (a), Had this been 
attempted, its directions muſt have been too intricate to be generally 
:omprehended, and too voluminous to be either circulated or ex- 
Mlained. It is addreſſed to perſons already acquainted with the com- 
non principles of juſtice ; and its general precepts are left to be in- 
erpreted by the dictates of common ſenſe ; For no directions can be 
rreſcribed for caſes which ſeldom occur, and which are incapable of 
ing aſcertained by any previous deſcription. 


It is in caſes like theſe that Cicero affirms cuſtom and exerciſe to 
e neceſſary, in order to form a good moraliſt, Which ſeems to be 
true poſition, whatever Wollaſton thought to the contrary (b). 
*erhaps an inſtance may elucidate this ſubject, | 


Various would be the ſolutions, at the preſent day, of this ancient 
jueſtion : whether it would be wrong, in a wiſe man, to preſerve, at 


the 


(a) See Paley's Principles of Philsſopl y, book 1/4, chap. 4. (b) See Rel. of 
Nat. Del. 25. notes, | 
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the expence of truth, the life of an innocent friend who had fled to 


him for protection. Many, no doubt, would acquit him; and juſtify 


their deciſion by the example of Iſaac and Abimelech. The candid 
and liberal pardof mankind would be inclined, with Sophocles, to 
praiſe, rather than to blame him; while the ſevere, who, with St. 


- Auſtin, enjoin an inflexible adherence to truth, would condemn him. 


This example will ſhew the folly of expecting particular directions 
in Revelation ; which was deſigned, not ſo much to ſuperſede the 
uſe of political regulations, as to help human reaſon, and to enforce 
human laws. 


But, although Revelation has neither the particularity, nor the 
preciſion, of civil laws; it has, nevertheleſs, a more powerful ten- 
dency to ſecure the ſolid intereſts of fociety. Sometimes it conſiders 
the human race as conſtituting one family ; ſometimes as compoſing 
a civil community, aſſociated for the purpoſe of mutual protection, 


| ſecurity and comfort (a). In this community, it confirms the autho- 


rity of civil laws, and extends the duties of all ranks, ſuperior as well 


as ſubordinate : It ſoftens the reſentment of individuals; it difcoun- 


tenances the vicious maxims by which ſociety is too often governed 
it cheriſhes whatever is conducive to the general tranquillity ; and it 
encourages by the moſt ſublime promiſes, and enjoins, on pain of 
the moſt awful puniſhments, whatever is virtuous and laudable. 


The conciſe and general directions of the Chriſtian Revelation will 
beſt account for the ſeeming omiſſion of particular duties, as friend- 


ſhip, 


(a) Ariſdotle ſpeaking of ſociety ſays, it was inſtituted 7 5 evexey and continued 
7 ev K Pol. l. I. c. 2. | 


CO 
ſhip, patriotiſm and valour. The omiſſion of the two former has 
been imagined, by ſome (a), to indicate a defect in the conſtitution 
of the goſpel (b). Theſe objectors however ſeem to have forgotten 
that Chriſtianity preſuppoſes a knowledge of the moſt obvious duties; 
and, becauſe they cannot find the words patriotiſm and friend- 
ſhip, they inſinuate that the things themſelves are wanting. They 
forget alſo that the divine publiſher of the Goſpel recommended, by 
his example, the amiable charities of private, and the uſeful ſympa- 


thies of public life ; that he wept over the grave of Lazarus; and 
commiſerated, while he foretold, the calamities of Jeruſalem. 


| By a fimilar miſtake, the omiſſion of theſe duties is aſſumed, by 
ſome of the friends of Chriſtianity, as a proof of its divine origin (c). 
They call theſe virtues fiftitious, and imagine them to be founded on 
falſe principles. But, in order to reconcile their reaſoning, either 
to Revelation or to common ſenſe, we muſt ſuppoſe, that, inſtead of 
theſe virtues themſelves, they mean the ſpurious reſemblances of 
them, which are often ſubſtituted in their place : For men of faſhion 
are by no means unaccuſtomed to call the confederacies of the licen- 
tious, the contentions of the factious, and the phrenzy of the duel - 
liſt, by the ſplendid, but ſacred, appellations, of friendſhip, of pa- 
triotiſm, and of valour. 


E Chriſtianity 


(a) Charafteriftics, vol. 1. p. 98. ed. 3d. (b) The ſame objettion will apply 
equally to the ancient ſyſtems of Ethics. Ariflotle hefitates to allow friendſhip the 
name of virtue, though he owns it cannected with it. Cicero gives to virtue a decided 
ſuperiority to friendſhip. Virtus & conciliat amicos & conſervat. De Amicitia. 
concluſion, (e) See Fenyn's Internal Evid:nce, prop. 3d. p. 51. 4th ed. 
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Chriſtianity has ſuffered much abuſe, on account of the errors of 
its profeſſors. Theſe errors are however incident to human frailty, 
and therefore are unreaſonably charged on Religion. They are the 
common offspring of ignorance and fraud. They are exotic ſcions, 
grafted on the ſtock of Revelation; but not ſprung from the ſame - 


root, diſtinguiſhed by the ſame fruit, nor implanted by the ſame hand. 


When clear and certain principles are obtained, the deduc- 
tions of reaſon are often precarious, ſometimes abfurd, in almoſt every 
diſquiſition to which the human intellect can be applied. And, while 
it is remembered that advocates for human reaſon have contended, 
that there is no ſuch thing as liberty of action(a); that the exiſtence 
of incorporeal (b), nay even of material (c) beings, is no better than 
a pleaſing illuſion of fancy (d); that the diſtribution of good and 
evil depends on the influence of a plenetary aſpect (e); that. it would 
be advantageous to focicty to obliterate the remembrance of paſt 
events by the deſtruction of public records(f); and that ſociety may 

; | Bouriſh 

(a) The controverſy concerning liberty and neceſſity ſeems to have perplexed the 
human mind more then any ether, It was diſcufjed by the heathen ſages, as well as 
by ine fathers of the Chriſtian Church : It wwas debated by the ſchoolmen with their 
rſual ſubtilty : It was revived at the Reformation with additional ardour : Aud, 
although the zeal of the reformers has been gradually tempered with moderation, yet the 
HTtaphyſicians of the preſent times, theugh affifted with the acuteneſs of Clarke and 
Leibnitz, have nit been alle is reconcile the contingency of actions with the fore- 
knowledge of Gd. (b) Lord Bolingbroke. (c) Biſhop Berkeley. (d) The 
muddle and the new Academics, like the Pyrrhorian: aff:&cd to believe that there was 
ro perception or knowledge ; not even the certainty of that to which Socrates pretended, 


« nit id ipſum.” Acad. Juæſt. I. I. c. 12. 13. (e) Aftrology ſeems coeval with 


fuper/lition. It has had a bng reign, ſrom the old Babylonians to our countryman 


Dryden. (f) This was gravely propoſed to the Britiſh ſenate, after the civil wars 
of the lat century. It is not unlike Caligula's mad de/ign of deſtroying the works of 
Homer. | | 
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flouriſh without religion(a), and even without morality(b) : Why 
ſhould it appear incredible, that weaker minds ſhould ſo far miſtake 
the nature of Chriſtian morality, as to engage, with controverſial 
fury, on uſeleſs ſpeculations, or unintelligible doctrines ; to queſtion 
the neceſſity, or to maintain the merit, of good works; to doubt the 
lawfulnefs of an oath; to deny the authority of the civil magiſtrate ; 
to acknowledge no ſovereign but King Jeſus (c); and to believe, 
that the captain of their ſalvation will conduct his favourites to glory, 
while he conſigns the reſt of mankind to eternal miſery, for the praiſe 
and glory of his juſtice( d). 


When the errors of ſuperſtition are ſanctified by habit, they ap- 
pear congenial to the bulk of mankind ; and their force can ſeldom 
be weakened by pretended ſanctity, and not always ſubdued by ge- 
nuine inſpiration. The popular miſtakes would therefore have been 
perpetuated, and their practical, as well as ſpeculative, opinions, 
tranſmitted to diſtant poſterity, had not God awakened the curioſity 
of the world, by a ſupernatural appeal to their ſenſes(e). Inſtead, 
therefore, of ſimply publiſhing the Goſpel, the Saviour of the world 
accompanied his preaching with ſuch extraordinary facts, as atteſted 
the truth of his miſſion, and added authority and energy to his doc- 

| | E 2 trines. 

(a) Boyle. (b) Mandeville. (e) See Dr. Balguy's Sermons, paſſim. 
(d) Falſe cpinions had taken ſuch deep root in the Church, immediately after the publi- 
cation of Chriſtianity, that one of St. John's principal matives, in writing his Goſpet, 
was, to confute the errors of Cerinthus and of the Gnoftics. See Irenæus 3d book 
againſt Hereſy, chap. 2. (<} Strabo thought it impoſſible ta lead the wamen and 
the crowd to ſanfity of manners, by phileſophic reaſoning only He lulieved argument 
to be ſeldom foretble, except when alſociated with religious awe, with fable and p- 4. 
Laclantius gives the reaſon of this, J. 3. c. 27. 


| 
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trines. When oppoſed by the ſcepticiſm of unbelievers, he appealed 
to the accompliſhment of prophecy, and to the viſible interpoſition 
of divine power (a); and the errors, as well as the demons and 
oracles of polytheiſm, retired before that irreſiſtible evidence, which 
could neither be aſcribed to human ſagacity, on the one hand, nor 
attributed, on the other, to human Agency or the operation of 
devils. | | 


The religions of paganiſm were a ſort of political inſtitutions, 
adapted to the genius of the people, and the nature of their govern- 
ment: But, unfriendly to ſcience and free enquiry, they converted their 
philoſophic votaries into ſceptics : and, when applied to the teſt of 
Revelation, they appeared, like Satan at the touch of Ithuriel's ſpear, 
in their real deformity. The religion of Mahomet was propagated 
by the ſword, and eſtabliſhed by the leader of a victorious army. 
Chriſtianity, on the other hand, employs no force but that of truth, 


She invites mankind to examine her pretenſions. She challenges the 


ſevereſt ſcrutiny ; and has hitherto repelled all the attacks, even of 
the moſt ingenious ſophiſtry. When we contemplate her chaſte ferm 
in the exemplary lives of her firſt converts; when we behold her 
manly ſpirit, ſtruggling with the rough hand of power (b), and riſing 
ſuperior to the cruelties of Nero and Domitian ; ; when we ſee her, 

| with 


(a) Even Fulian acknowledges that there were men divinely inſpired among the 
Jews. It is ſtrange that the exiſtence of miracles ſhould be called in queſtion in the 
eighteenth century, when their truth was not attempted to be denied by Celſus, 
Hierocles, Perphyry, or Fulian. The uſual method of eluding their force was by 
afcribing them to magic. (b) Lactantius informs us of a Domitius Ulpian who 


_ wrote ſeven books concerning the tortures which ought to be inflitted on the Chriſtians, 


Book 5: chap. 2. 


„ 

with encreaſing vigour, and with new acceſſions of ſtrength (a), 
triumphing over the artifices of Diocleſian, and the malignity of the 
+ apoſtate Julian; above all, when we view her entering the temples of 
polytheiſm, demoliſhing the ſhrines of Jupiter and Apollo, and at 
length aſcending the imperial throne; can we, for a moment, aſcribe 
effects ſo aſtoniſhing to cauſes merely. human? Are we not rather 
compelled to acknowledge her credentials AY Ee and her _— 
truly divine, | 


Without defining the period of miracles, it may be remarked that 
their influence was not confinedito the firſt propagation of Chriſtianity. 
An appeal to the evidence of Revelation gives effect to the labours of 
the miſſionary; at the preſent day. It eſtabliſnes the faith of the 
doubtful, in thoſe countries, where its doctrines are blended with 
the rites of ſuperſtition, or the maxims of falſe philoſophy ; and it 
may hereafter aſſiſt the beams of divine light to diſlipate that miſt of 
ignorance, which, overſpreads ſo, large a portion of the earth, from 
the witches of Lapland, to the caniiibals of New-Zealand. 


bade it may be ſuſpected that the e from rande de- 
pends on the aſſumption that the Jewiſh, prophets were divinely 
inſpired; and therefore, when propoſed to a rational unbeliever, will 
revolve in a circle. Should he enquire how Chriſhianicy is r 


(a) Should we withdraw ourſelves from your dominions, ſaid abe Apologi/ts f 
Chriſtianity to their Roman perſecutors, your government could no longer ſub/i/t. 
Trajan was informed by the Procenſul of Bythynia, that the Chriftians in that pro- 
vince, of both ſexes, and of all ages and degrees, were become ſo numerous that the 
temples of the gods were almoſt deſerted, and their ſolemn rites for a long time diſcon- 
tinued. Pliny's Epiſtles, book 0 pift. 97- Si enim hoftes exertos, non tantum 
vindices occultos. 
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by this argument, a divine inſtitution : It is rightly anſwered, Becauſe 
the hiſtory and fortunes of its author were predicted by a ſeries of 
prophecies, commencing with the fall of man, and continued, in a 
| ſucceſſion of connected parts, till the times of the Mefſiah. Should 
he again aſk, on what authority he was to believe theſe prophecies ; 
it would be little better than begging the queſtion to reply, on the 
acknowledged divinity of their inſpiration : The proper anſwer no 
doubt is this. Compare the predictions with their correſponding 
events: Conſider their number, their connection, their particularity, 
and the immenſe diſtance between ſome of the prophecies and their 
objects; and, if their completion has been preciſe and circumſtantial, 
it will be an eaſy inference that they were not deviſed by the folly, 
the fanaticiſm, or the colluſion of men. The application of the 
argument thus explained, is juſtified, as well on the principles of 
ſound reaſoning, as by the example of the firſt advocates of Chriſti- 
anity; who were ſo well ſatisfied of its cogency as to ſtake the truth 
of their cauſe on it alone, independently on all other proofs what- 
ſoever (a). | 


But, had this religion been from heaven, ſay the enemies of our 
faith, it would have been accompanied with effects proportioned to 
the means employed ; and would have produced ſuch permanent ad- 
yvantages as would have ſtamped univerſal conviction of its divine 
origin, Tor, otherwiſe, to what purpoſe is ſuch a diſplay of miracu- 
lous power; and ſo ſplendid an apparatus of prophecy, continued 
through a long ſucceſſion of ages; and confeſſedly defigned to ad- 


miniſter comfort to the deſponding heart, and to impreſs it with an 
| | awſul 


(a) See the Biſhop of Worcefler's Sermons on the Prophecies, page 150, 151, 
5%. 1. 4th edit. ſmall 8 vo. 
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awful ſenſe of the importance of Revelation: Inſtead of anſwering 
theſe reaſonable expectations, the advantages, even of the Chriſtian 
diſpenſation, ſeem confined to the three firſt centuries. Within theſe 
limits indeed, the new religion procured the abolition of paganiſm, 
and accompliſhed a temporary reformation of manners : But, in 
every ſubſequent period, its deſign has been fruſtrated ; and, inſtead 
of mirigating, it has inflamed the malignant paſſions of mankind (a). 


Were this repreſentation juſt, Cotta's remark, concerning reaſon, 
would apply with full force to Revelation. « Satius fuerit omnino 
non datam, quam tanti cum pernicie datam (b).“ But, had theſe 
calamities been occaſioned by the Religion of Jeſus, they would have 
adhered to it peculiarly and excluſively. Inſtead of this, they have 
accompanied religious bigotry, in ancient times, before Chriſtianity 


was promulged; and in modern nations, where it has never 
penetrated, 


The Athenians exacted an oath of all their citizens, for the ſecurity 
of the eſtabliſhed religion; and more eſpecially of the prieſteſſes of 
Bacchus, for the celebration of the rites accordyng to the forms pre- 
ſcribed by theic country 00. 


At 


(a) The taking the ſuperſtition, the avarice, the ambition, the intalerauce of Anti- 
chrijtaniſm for Chriftianity, has been the great errar upen which infidelity has built 
its ſyflem, both at home and abroad. Biſhop of Llandaff”s Apol. p. 220. nate. This 
argument is fo great a favourite with all our philaſapbical ſceptic, that it is every day 
dreſſed up in ſome new form, and repeated inceſſantly with an air of peculiar triumph 
and exultation. Biſhop of Cheſter's Sermons, p. 271. note. (b) Cicero de naturd 
Deorum, lib. 3. c. 29. (e) See the Divine Legation, beok 2. ſect. 5. p. 28. laſt 
edition, 
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At an early period of the Roman hiſtory, proper officers were 
appointed to prohibit the introduction of foreign religions, and to 
aboliſn every innovation in the accuſtomed mode of ſacrifice (a). 
Theſe early ſymptoms of intolerance became afterwards more alarm- 
ing, when the influx of foreign deities had multiplied the gods of 
Rome; and when it was deemed neceflary to guard the eſtabliſhed 
' rites, by a decree of the Senate and an edict of the Pretor (b). 
The prevalence of bigotry may be colle&ed, as well from the avowed 
opinion of Livy, as from the ſentiments of the moſt poliſhed courtier 
of the Auguſtan age. The latter adviſed the Emperor to worſhip 
the Gods himſelf, after the manner of his anceſtors ; to compel his 
ſubjects to adhere to the eſtabliſhed inſtitutions ; and to hate and pu- 
nin thoſe who ſhould attempt to introduce a foreign ſuperſtition(c) : 
and Tacitus informs us that this advice was ſtrictly followed (d). 


From theſe circumſtances, it will be natural to entertain a doubt 
concerning the mild indifference of antiquity(e) ; and to ſuſpect, that 
the 
(a) Datum inde negotium Ædilibus, &c. Livy's Hift. l. 4. c. 30. J. 39. c. 16. 
The words of this hiſtorian are very remarkable on this occaſion. Sacrificutos, vateſque 
fora, circa, urbe prohiberent ; vaticinos libros conquirerent, comburerentque : omnem 
diciplinam ſacrificandi, preterquam more Romano, abolerent. See alſo Valer. Max. I. 
T. c. 3. 1. 2. & Tac. Annals, l. 14. c. 30. The extirpation of the Druids affords no 
favourable idea of Roman toleration. (b) Livy, I. 25. c. 1. Several Roman 
laws to this purpoſe, preſerved by Tertu lian, Euſehins, Fulius Paulus, Cicero, and 
Plats, are calleted by Fortin. Diſcourſes, p. 57. 58. note. (c) To er deioy mavry / 
rarrug GUT; TE TEC, KATA TH MATHIA, aal rug GNNS; vu ar, t. Dion. Caf}. L. 
52. Caſfius teſtimony has been ſiſſpected, perhaps without ſufficient reaſon. 
(d) Anal. I. 11. c. 81. (e) Biſhop Warburton, who thinks favourably of the 
toleration of paganiſm, actnotuledges it was at an end, when the ſupreme power fell 
into the hand; of one man, and when the intereſt of the magiſtrate became diſtinct from 
that of the people. D. L. book 2. ſeF. b. p. 71. 
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the Roman princes did not, at all times, behold, © without concern, 
a thouſand forms of religion ſubſiſting in peace under their gentle 
ſway (a).“ | as: 


When we conſider the nature of polytheiſm, we ſhall wonder how 
intolerance could ever find a place in it; for it was an. opinion, com- 
mon to the wiſer part of all idolatrous nations in the world, that the 
Deity receives as much pleaſure, in being honoured by different 
forms of worſhip, as in being glorified by different orders of beings, 
according to the knowledge each has acquired of his nature and per- 
fections. But, it is no longer uncommon to be miſtaken in reaſon- 


ing a priori. 


The ſacred wars of the Greeks exhibit another inſtance of vindic- 
tive zeal; but the miſchiefs, occaſioned by them, may be deduced 
from the natural operations of an ambitious mind. The artificial, 
but expreſſive, phraſe of © the Prieſteſs Philippizes(b), is a clear 
proof that the Athenians ſuſpected Religion to be but a cloke to Phi- 
lip's ambition ; and the event of theſe wars inconteſtably ſhews, that 
the King of Macedon was, in reality, ſeeking his own aggrandiſe- 
ment; while he pretended to vindicate the honour of the God, and 
to execute the orders of the Amphyctyonic council. 


Whether then we conſider the foregoing inſtances ; or the conteſts 


for modes of worſhip among the Ombites and Tentyrites in Egypt(c); 
F che 
(a) Gibban's Hiftory, vel. I, page 519. Julian himſelf, when contending for the 
toleration of Paganiſm, aſſerts the Fewiſh dactrines of the ſabbath and the unity of 
God, as too unreaſonable to be tolerated. (b) Afchines in Cteſiphont. ug. Foulkes 
& PFreind. (e) See the fifteenth Satire of Fuvenal ; Euſeb. Prep. Evang. 32. 
Plut. de If. & Ofir, 676, 677. Steph. edit. And Biſhop of Chefter's Sermons, page 
273. note. 2d. edit, 
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the intolerance of the Roman Emperors(a), and even of the philo- 
ſophic Julian (b); and the ſtruggles between the kings of Siam and 
Pegu for the poſſeſſion of a contemptible relique ; we ſhall find them 
not unlike the effuſion of Chriſtian blood, by the Cruſades and the 
Inquiſition ; and ſhall be inclined to refer events ſo ſimilar, to a ſimi- 
larity of cauſes. 


In order to inveſtigate the cauſes of intolerance among Chriſti- 
ans(c), it would be neceſſary to explore the page of eccleſiaſtic hiſ- 
tory, from the beginning of the fourth, to the middle of the preſent 
century. But the limits of this eſſay will permit us to glance only at 
a ſew well-known facts. Before the former period, the Roman Em- 
perors were familiar with deſpotiſm and war : They were accuſtomed 
to receive from their ſubjects unlimited obedience : And when they 
avowed themfelves the patrons of Chriſtianity, it was ſuitable to their 
habits, to preſcribe the faith of their ſubjects, with the ſame autho- 
rity, with which they enacted the laws of the ſtate; and to enforce 
their own formularies, with the ſame violence, with which they ex- 
tended the boundaries of the Empire. 


The 


(a) Never was a hiftorical fad better authenticated than this, that the Heathen 
Emperors perſecuted the Chriſtians for their faith alone : Yet Voltaire, in his diſcourſe 
De la Tolerance, has ventured to deny ii. (b) See Tillemont. Ruine Des Fuſs, 
&2l. I. art. 5. p. 420. Tacitus, lib. 11. c. 85. Alſo Tillemant on the perfec. of 
Trajan. (c) Lord Shaftesbury haſtily deduced them from the intolerance of Egypt. 
See Charac. vol. 3. Miſcel. 2. Voltaire is juſtly cenſured by Biſhop IVarburton, (Div. 
Leg. book 2. ſec. G. p. 49. note. laſt edit.) for deriving the intelerance of Chriſtianity 
from its republican ſvirit. Perhaps the learned Prelate was himſelf miflaken in 
ofcribing it wholly t a ſiſtem of doginatic theoligy, page 48, 49. vol. 11. laſt edit. 


Ws 


The Barbarians of the north, who diſmembered the weſtern pro- 
vinces, had blended the ferocity of their manners with the love of 
martial atchievements. They had introduced military notions, as 
much into their religious, as their civil, government. They had 
learned, from long cuſtom, to repel a criminal accuſation, and to 
defend the rights of conſcience, by the keenneſs of their weapons, 
and the dexterity of their limbs: And when they had erected inde- 
pendent kingdoms on the ruins of the weſtern empire, their ferocity 
was eaſily transfuſed into the temper of their vanquiſhed ſubjects( a). 


At the revival of letters, the heathen writers were held in high 
eſtimation. Their orators, poets and moraliſts were peruſed with 
avidity. They were believed to contain the rudiments of knowledge 
as well as of taſte ; and, of courſe, were ſoon deemed eſſential to 
polite education. The ancient modes of thinking and of acting, 
their ſyſtems of policy and of morals, were, by theſe means, incor- 
porated with the principles of Chriſtianity. The wrath of an Achilles, 
the ambition of a Cæſar, the haughtineſs of a Cato, and the revenge 
of a Gobryas were preſented to the mind under the moſt flattering 
appezrances, at an age when it receives the ſtrongeſt biaſs, and admits 
the moſt lively impreſſions. From this combination of heathen and 
chriſtian virtues, aroſe that mixture of charity and bigotry, compaſſion 
and reſentment, liberality and perſecution, forbearance and revenge, 
which, to this day, perplex and chequer the human character. 


When theſe fierce paſſions become principles of action, their effects 
are inconceivably tremendous. They have occaſioned the moſt 


eventful and fatal commotions ; and therefore it is no wonder, that, 
F 2 when 


(a) See Biſhop of Cheſter's Sermons, p. 281, 282, and 286. 
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when under the guidance of ambition, or of miſtaken zeal, they have 
ſo often deſolated the earth, from the wars againſt the Walt as, to 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 


The progreſs of theſe religious diſſentions may be deduced, in many 
inſtances, from cauſes merely political. They have been always 
enflamed by perſonal reſentment and factious intrigue. The Cru- 
ſades themſelves were inſtigated by the avarice of Pope Hildebrand 
and Urban the ſecond ; and were afterwards prolonged from motives 
of ambition(a). Whatever then were the calamities which flowed 
from theſe diſſentions, they may be attributed to the crimes of miſ- 
taken Chriſtians ; of men, who, under the maſk of Religion, were 
impelled by intereſt or paſſion ; but cannot be aſſumed as conſe- 
quences of the Chriſtian Revelation, 


Theſe enormities of the Romiſh Church are continually exciting the 
ſneer of the Infidel ; while they ſeem defenſible at leaſt, if not meri- 
torious, to the deluded Papiſt. It is of no weight, indeed, in the 
ſcale of reaſon, that they are admired by the blind fanaticiſn of the 
multitude : And they could not have appeared in any other light, 
than as proceeding from the ignorance, the prejudice, or the wick- 
edneſs of particular men, had they not found advocates in men of 
ſuch repute as M. Crevie: '(b), and the celebrated Biſhop of 


Meaux (c). 
It 


(a) See Maſbeim's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory by Maclaine, vol. 2. p. 237. note. 1774. 
8d. where, though a contrary opinion is advanced, it is fairly ſhewn that the motives 
here mentioned were aſſigned, not only by many proteſtant hiſtorians, but alſo by Bened. 
Accoltus, Boſnage, Vertot, and Baillet. (b) Hiſtoire des Variations, l. x. p. 
51. 12. Paris. (c) Hit. Del Univerſitè de Paris, vol, 3d. book 6. p. 435. 


12. Paris. 
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It would be needleſs to recount, for the fake of obviating, the 
many objections which Popery has furniſhed againſt the cauſe of 
Chriſtianity. It may ſuffice to diſmiſs them all with this general re- 
mark, that, when St. John beheld, through the prophetic mirrour, 
the future fortunes of the Church paſſing in review before him; he 


was filled with aſtoniſhment, at the ſecularity, the intolerance, and 
the idolatry, of Papal Rome. 


Theſe perverſions of the Goſpel then, far from being a real objec- 
tion, are a confirmation of its truth ; as they prove, beyond contra- 
diction, the divinity of that ſpirit, with which its teachers were 
inſpired, 


If we quit the illuſions of fancy, and, inſtead of looking for the 
return of innocence, recollect the facts which hiſtory has recorded; 
we ſhall find, that the councils of God are not formed on the prin- 
ciples of human wiſdom. It ſeems to be his divine purpoſe, to ac- 
compliſh the great ends of Revelation, after long obſtructions, and 
by flow, but progreſſive ſteps (a): And we have the ſatisfaction of 
knowing, that the ſame divine fpirit, which revealed the corruptions 
of the dark ages, announced, at the ſame time, a ſucceſſion of better 
things to come. | 


However imperfe& the morals of Chriſtian ſocieties may be 
deemed, they are eſſentially improved fince the times of paganiſm. 
A few inſtances will evince, that they are as much ſuperior to the 
manners of antiquity, as the mild temperature of a ſummer's evening 
to the roughneſs of a wintry ſtorm : Or, as much as the moſt ſublime 

conception 


(a) See the Biſhop of Worcgſter's Sermons on the Prophecies, p. 207. val. 24. 


N 
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conception of the univerſe exceeds the narrow ideas of the peaſant, 
who imagines the circle of created being to be terminated by the 
limits of his own horizon. 


The Odyſſey affords a ſingular proof of the rude ſtate of morality, 
in the early ages of Greece. Penelope's ſuitors heſitated to murder 
Telemachus, until they could conſult Jupiter, concerning the pro- 
priety of ſo foul a crime. Not becauſe they ſtartled at the idea of 


murder, but, becauſe the victim propoſed was of royal deſcent. 


Glaucus was eſteemed a man of uncommon integrity : Yet he con- 
ſulted the oracle at Delphi, in order to procure a diſpenſation for a 
perjury to be committed; and to obtain the ſanction of the god, in 


appropriating to his own uſe the money which his Mileſian gueſts 
had depoſited in his hands (a). 


Julius Cæſar was as humane as any one that ever commanded the 


Roman Legions; yet his own commentaries inform us of a © Vir- 


cingetorix per tormenta necatus.” 


Germanicus Cæſar burnt the cities of the Marſians; ravaged the 


country with fire and ſword ; and, in the general maſſacre, made no 


diſtinction of ſex or age. 


Titus reſerved ſome of the Jewiſh captives for the public recrea- 
tion; and delivered both women and children to be torn in pieces 
by the ſavage monſters of the deſert (b). 


Should it be ſaid that theſe are detached inſtances ; and prove the 

depravity of individuals only : We anſwer, that none of theſe crimes, 

8 horrid 

(a) Juvenal, xiii, 199. Fortin's Diſcourſes, p. 76. (b) See Grotius de Fure 
Belli, iii. 4. 9, &c. | 
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horrid as they now ſeem, were branded with public cenfure, except 
that of Glaucus; and therefore may be aſſumed, as diſtinctive cha- 
racters of the ſtate of public morals, 


The calamities of war are common, perhaps, in ſome reſpects, to 

a Chriſtian, and a pagan army: But, in no part of modern hiſtory can 
an inſtance of cruelty be aſſigned, ſo extraordinary in its nature, and 
ſo unparalleled in its extent, as the death of Patroclus. The con- 
queror, not ſatisfied with the ſlaughter of his foe, puſhed his reſent- 
ment to the other world. He gave his carcaſe to the dogs; that, be- 
ing deprived of the rites of burial, his ſoul might be debarred from 
repoſe, and wander, as an exile, for a hundred years. 


To alledge that this inſtance is not a hiſtorical fact, will be no 
diminution of its force. The Poet would not have riſqued his repu- 
tation, in aſcribing to a hero ſuch a conduct, as was unſuitable to 


that nature, which, he well knew, it was the perfection of his art to 
imitate, 


Perhaps the infidel will be willing to contraſt this cruelty, with 
others which have tarniſhed the Chriſtian name; as the maſſacre of 
the Bohemian martyrs at Conſtance, or the crimes perpetrated by the 
ſoldiers of the Duke of Alva. But the degree of cruelty will not 
admit of compariſon. Beſides, the deep impreſſion, which inſtances 
of the latter kind uſually make on ſober minds, is an indication of their 
rarity : For if they were familiar, and common to all Chriſtian 
ſocieties, they would not be the occaſion of unuſual complaint. In 
ſaying this, however, we mean not to palliate the enormities of the 
Romiſh church: We leave them to be defended, if indeed they admit 


of defence, by the apologiſts of her own communion, 
When 
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When we compare the ſtate of proteſtant, and even of many 
catholic countries, with that of the Mahometan or Pagan world, we 
cannot be backward to aſcribe the ſuperiority of the former over the 
two latter, to the benign influence of the Chriſtian religion. Nothing 
elſe could have tamed, ſo effectually, the fierceneſs of the mind; and 
infuſed into it that gentleneſs of diſpoſition, and liberality of ſenti- 
ment which diſtinguiſh Chriſtendom from the reſt of the world. 
Nothing elſe could have guarded, ſo powerfully, the authority of the 
prince, and the liberties of the ſubject. Nothing elſe could have 
tempered, ſo humanely, the rigours of war with clemency, or the 
ſeyerity of penal laws with mercy. In ſhort, nothing but Chriſtianity 
could have introduced that urbanity, and reciprocation of good offi- 
ces, which add a reliſh to domeſtic enjoyment, and combine elegance 
and tranquillity with the duties of public liſe. 


Should the Deift reply, with Voltaire, that the advantages of 
Chriſtendom were derived from the ſtudy of philoſophy, and the cul- 
tivation of the liberal arts(a); it would be incumbent on him to prove, 
that human learning had made no progreſs in the Roman Empire, in 
the age of Auguſtus ; when cruclties were authorized by the Prince, 
and applauded by the philoſopher, which, at the preſent day, would 
be abhorrent from the principles of an European peaſant. 


Perhaps it is owing as much to the indolence, as the perverſeneſs, 
of the mind, that Chriftianity has not effected an univerſal reforma- 
tion, where it is eſtabliſhed by law. The goodneſs of God conſiſts in 
giving us capacities of happineſs, and in furniſhing us with means of 
enjoyment; and when we neglect to improve our opportunities, we 

| contract 


(a) De la Tolerance, ch. 4. p. 30-44. 


E 


contract the ſphere of our own happineſs, without diminiſhing the 
beneficence of heaven. 


If it be ſaid that this beneficence would have been more fully ma- 
nifeſted, by making us happy at once; inſtead of propoſing happi - 
neſs to our hopes, and riſquing the attainment of it upon the doubt- 
ful conflict of faith and ſenſe : It is replied, that Revelation may, 
poſſibly, be a part only, of a general ſcheme of Providence ; of 
which we have a very imperfect conception (a). So far, however, as 
we are able to trace the operations of God, we find it his invariable 
purpoſe to bend human agents to the yoke of diſcipline ; and to qua- 
lify them for happineſs by the exerciſe of their active and moral 
powers. The natural world affords antidotes againſt poiſons, and 
medicines againſt ſickneſs; but, the diſcovery and application of 
theſe remedies are left wholly to our own induſtry and diſcretion. The 
conſtitution, then, of the natural, is ſimilar to that of the moral 
world. In both, much depends on our own conduct: We become 
happy, or miſerable, in proportion as we improve, or neglect, the 
bleſſings of Providence. | | 


Now this very poſſibility of procuring happineſs is clearly a poſi 
tive advantage. Were 1t procured, in all caſes, to our hands, it 
would prevent the acquiſition of virtuous habits ; it would leave no 
ſcope for reſolution or exertion ; it would deſtroy all choice of ac- 
tion; and ſuperſede the neceſſity, even of acting at all(b). It would 


be a happineſs, ſuitable enough to the Epicurean, or the Mahometan 
8 paradiſe ; 


(a) See Butler's Analogy, part T. c. vii. and v. (b) See Dr. Balguy's Divine 
Benevolence aſſerted. On General Laws. 
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paradiſe; but unſatisfactory to a ſober heathen, and far ſuperior to 
thoſe active pleaſures which will crown the ſucceſs of the Chriſtian 
warfare (a). 


When we compare our moral imbecility with the purity of the 
divine laws, we ought to be penetrated with the moſt lively grati- 
tude, by the offers of pardon, of grace, and of immortality, which 
are gradually indeed, but, at length, clearly and univerſally an- 
nounced in the page of Revelation. They were planned for our be- 
nefit, and are happily ſuited to our deſires. They diſpel our fears, 
ſtimulate our virtue, purify our principles, and fill our boundleſs 
hopes. They demonſtrate inconteſtibly the goodneſs of God, in 
promoting the happineſs of man, 


If the Chriſtian Revelation be thus peculiarly beneficial, it may 
ſeem ſtrange that it was rejected by the Jews, and perſecuted by the 
Heathens. We reply that the aſſumption is true in part only ; many 
thouſands of the Jews (b), and ſo great a number of the Gentiles(c), 
that they crouded the armies and councils, the ſenate and the courts 
| of Juſtice(d), having yielded to the powerful evidence of Chriſti- 
| anity(e). Nor were theſe converts altogether among the moſt abject 
| 


of 
(a) Pelleius ſays concerning the life of the Gods, Ea videlicit qud nihil beatius. 
| Nihil enim agit, nullis occupationibus eft implicatus, nulla opera molitur. Cicero de 
| Natura Deorum, lib. 1. c. 19. At etiam pueri, cum ceſſent, exercitatione aliqud 
| | ludicra deleftantur, ibid. c. 37. "WYeido; eri To evguueiv T8; n TOANG TOATTOVTA;. 
'Y Plutarch Ieęi ev dH αse. (b) As xxi. 20. (e) St. Paul preached with 
ſucceſs in many parts of the Roman Empire, *Oga; ar aro Ieguranu Lig Ich 
re.. Chiyſt. Homil. 75. in Matt. T. ii. p. 469. Galat. i. 17. Rom. xv. 
19. 24. 28. (d) The words of Tertullian are remarkably expreſſrue. ſtra 
emnia implevimus, urbes, inſulas, caſtella, municipia, conciliabula, caſtra ite, tribus, 
| decurias, palatium, ſenatum, forum. (e) Britannorum inaceſja Rumaiits loca, 


i | | Chriſto vero ſubdita. Tertull. Adv. Jud. c. vii. 
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of the people. The catalogue of the early proſelytes is ennobled by 
the names of Irenæus, Tertullian, Clemens, Cyprian and Origen. 
Some of them were members of ſocieties which were in high reputa- 
tion. Joſeph of Arimathea belonged to the Jewiſh Sanhedrim, Dio- 
nyſius to the Areopagus at Athens, and Flavius Clemens to the 
Senate at Rome (a). 


The unbelieving Jews indeed endeavoured to render the Chriſtians 
obnoxious to the Roman government, by accuſing them of ſedition 
and of atheiſm. They anathematized Chriſt and his followers in 
their ſynagogues, under the appellation of Nazarenes ; and, to this 
day, they continue that practice in the celebration of the paſſover. 
They purſued thoſe, who renounced the ſervice of the tabernacle, 
with ſuch implacable fury, that Conſtantine the Great threatened to 
commit them alive to the flames, unleſs they defifted from their 
bloody outrages. Even fo late as the fourth century, they procured 
from the king of Perſia, under a falſe inſinuation of treaſon, almoſt 
a total abolition of the Chriſtian name (b). 


The heathens, at firſt, lent a willing ear to the new Religion. 
Alexander Severus introduced it into his cloſet ; and Tiberius propoſ- 
ed it to the ſenate, as worthy of being admitted among the national 
eſtabliſhments. But they expected, from Chriſtianity, the ſame in- 
dulgence in favour of polytheiſm : They expected its followers to ac- 
knowledge the divinity of their gods, by burning incenſe on their 
altars(c) : And when this was refuſed, they maintained againſt them 
a determined and bloody perſecution. 

G 2 To 

(a) See Addiſon's Evidences, page 26, & 28. (b) See Cullier's Sacred Inter- 
preter, vol. 2d. page 147. 2d Edit. (c) See the tenth Book of Pliny's Epiſt.es, ep. 
97. And Aurelius words, recorded in Euſeb, Eecl. Hiſt. J. iv. c. 13. 
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To what cauſe then do we aſcribe this implacable hatred of Jews and 
Gentiles ? Undoubtedly to a general corruption of moral principle, 
which perverted their judgment by warping their inclination. The de- 
pravity of the Jews was ſo univerſal as to convince their hiſtorian, that, 
had they not been extirpated by the Romans, they would have been 
reſerved for ſome more ſignal calamity ; that they would have been 
ſwallowed up by an earthquake, or conſumed by fire from heaven(a). 
And, left we ſhould judge more favourably of the Sanhedrim, the 
ſame hiſtorian informs us that the moſt ſacred offices were filled, nat 
by men of irreproachable characters, but by thoſe who obtained the 
favour of the Governors by the common arts of adulation and bribery, 


The vices of the heathens.were neither leſs general(b), nor of leſs 
magnitude( c). Under the triumvirate, there ſeems to have been a 
total want of ſubordination in the Roman Youth. And it has been 
computed, that in the reign of Claudius, during the ſhort ſpace of 
five years, more parricides were committed, than had ever ns 
their annals ſince the foundation of Rome(d). | 


But, the ſtrongeſt proof of the corruption of morals appears from the 
profanation of the myſteries. Venerable as theſe inſtitutions were, at 
their firſt eftabhiſhmene, they ſoon became ſubſervient to the pur- 
poſes of revenge and luſt: And when, in ſome countries, the abuſes 
of the myſterious rites had cauſed a prohibition of them all, except 
thoſe of Ceres, there were not wanting men, who deliberitely mixed 
in the nocturnal ſacrifices; and polluted thoſe ceremonies of the Good 

Goddeſs, 

(a) Jaſephus, Tlegs Ts I8Tams nous. v. xiii, 6. (b) Tuſc. Diſp. ii. 4. 
(e) The courts of judicature at Rome were ſo corrupt, that a wealthy delinquent was 
ſeldom, if ever puniſhed. Cic. in Ferrem. Orat. 1. (d) Seneca De Clement, i. 
23. | | 
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At a time, diginguiſned by back profligacy of manners, it is no 
wonder that the heathens diſregarded the advantages of a ſyſtem, 
which required them to renounce their licentious habits; or even, 
that they perſecuted a religion, mag inſiſted on 1 pere of We 
and puri ty of heart. 


But, it may ſill be laid chat in reaſoning. mm * to. 8 
multitude, and no way affects the enlightened, the virtuous few, who 
overlooked the advantages of the Chriſtian Revelation, and adhered 
to the worſhip of their fathers. 


Perhaps theſe worthies of antiquity, whoſe virtues have been ſo 
invidiouſly extolled, were not ſo immaculate as they are generally 
eſteemed. Socrates was guilty- of intemperate anger : Plato and 
Ariſtippus of baſe adulation: Epicurus, Ariſtotle, and many others, 
of vague and licentigqus amaurs,(b) : Zeno of impurities, which jt 
is no longer decent to name: And, the , elder: Cato, of withdrawing 
the neceſſary means of. ſubſiſtence from his llaves, whenever they 
became uſeleſs, through infirmities or old age (c). 


Many other cauſes might be aſſigned, for their oppoſition to a 
religion ſo beneficial 1 in its tendency ; ; but, as we are now conſidering 
me 
| (a) See the Divine Legathn, book 2. ſea. 4. (b) Perhaps this will nat ſeem 
firange, when it is confidered that even Plato allowed à community of wives. 
Quintilian informs us that the moſt notorious vices were concealed under the name of 
philoſaphy. Inft. I. 1. praf. See more of this ſubject in Arift, Eib. l. 2. c. 3. 
(e) Plutarch's Life of Gato. Far the daring e of the PER ſee the Choi 
de l Academie des Inſcriptions, vol. 2. p. 203. * i 
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the advantages, not the evidences, of Chriſtianity ; it may ſuffice, 
for the preſent, to reply, with Saint Paul, that the Jews required a 
ſign, and the Greeks ſought after wiſdom. Each of them had con- 
trived their own ſcheme of Religion; and, rather than relinquiſh 
their prejudices, diſcarded a ſyſtem they did not approve(a). From 
the figurative deſcriptions of the prophets; the Jews expected a Meſ- 
ſiah, inveſted with the enſigns of royalty. They imagined he would 
emancipate them from the yoke of ſlavery, and reſtore them to inde- 
pendence and proſperity. The ſign they expected was that of a nati- 
onal deliverer, viſibly deſcending from the clouds of heaven. When 
therefore, they beheld the divine Saviour, in the character of a ſer- 
vant : When, inſtead of erecting his throne at Jeruſalem, and ruling 
over the willing nations, they heard him declare that his kingdom 
was not of this world; they turned from him with diſappointment, 
and diſmiſſed his pretenſions wirhout enquiry. 


The Eteeks on the other hand, had made ſome advancement in 
knowledge, and had obtained the character of ſuperior wiſdom: But 
their wiſdom was oſtentatious, rather than uſeful. They were am- 
bitious of excelling, in metaphyſical acuteneſs, in ſubtile declama- 
tion, and in curious diſtinctions. When, therefore, they heard the 
Goſpel expounded in the Areopagus (b), they were diſappointed in 

not finding it recommended oy ſtudied phraſeology, magnificent pe- 
riods, and the brilliancy ol wit and fancy. Dazzled with the mere- 
tricious ornaments, which ſparkled in the falſe eloquence of the 
times, they could not perceive the chaſter beauties of perſpicuity and 
brevity ; eſpecially in a religion which demanded the regulation of 
| | FEA | their 

(a) See the Biſhop of Cheſter's Sermons. Diſcourſe x. throughout. (b) The 
judges of this court were no longer the ſevere cenſors who commanded the advocates 
neque principia dicere, neque miſ-rationem commouereC. | 
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their faith, and treated the inſtitutions of Atliens, as a pernicious and 
abſurd ſuperſtition. Struck, however, with the boldneſs of its pre- 
tenſions, and aſtoniſhed at the ſublimity of its precepts, they were 
eager (a) to know its peculiar doctrines. But, when they were in- 
formed of a crucified Saviour, of the reſurrection of the body, and a 
future judgment; they concluded, without heſitation, that it could 
not be from God, becauſe it was not conſiſtent with the Greek 
een 


Theſe bells if partes to ſome length, will convince a 
reaſonable enquirer, that the philoſophers were not more worthy than 
the Jews of the heavenly preſent ; and that their rejection of it, when 
offered, proves only that their prejudices were more powerful than 
their ſenſe of intereſt and love of truth. The Goſpel was tendered 
to the world, ſimple and unadorned. It ſpared no vices ; it complied 
with no errors, it accommodated itſelf to no inſtitutions : It truſted 
to no protection but its own native excellence: And the event proved 
it infinitely ſuperior to human violence, not only when oppoſed by 
Domitian and the Maximiani, but even when Trajan, the Antonines 
and the younger Pliny was numbered among its bittereſt enemies. 


Among the many ſublime diſcoveries of Revelation, there muſt be 
many things imperfectly unfolded, reſpecting the nature, the attri- 
butes, the providence, and the myſterious diſpenſations of the Deity. 
But as theſe ſubjects are, in their own nature, beyond the preſent 
limits of the human underſtanding, they afford no reaſonable ob- 
jection. The moſt acute philoſopher cannot aſſign the conſtitution, 

on which the properties of body depend. He is baffled by the moſt 
ſimple 

(a) See Acts 17. 21. Demaſibenes often reproache; the 4 for their vain 
and idle curioſity. | 
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{imple productions of nature; and therefore, he has no reaſon to expect, 
that Revelation would be „ one cloudleſs emanation of light =o 


glory (a).“ 


As yet, we ET. but in part; and therefore we ſee many difficulties ; 
But, amidſt all the difficulties of Revelation, we can diſcern, on 


every hand, its general purpoſe and happy tenden; and the more 


we contemplate its advantages, the more we are compelled to admire, 
with Monteſquieu, the wonderful contrivance af à ſyſtem; which, 
while its immediate object is thegattainment of future Happineſs, has 
alſo a direct tendency to promote the felicity of the preſent world. 


In a perfect Rate, our faculties. will be matured, and our know- 
ledge enlarged. It would therefore be ſuitable inthe preſent dawn 
of exiſtence, to ſuſpend our doubts during, the pgpgreſs, and to wait 
with patience for the completion, of this plan of goodneſs: : When 


we ſhall ſee without an enigma; when we ſhall underſtand the myſ- 


teries which eludę the ken of angels; and when our ſtate of diſcipline 
ſhall be ar once. aboliſhed, and | conſummated, by a ſtate of endleſs 


telicity., _ 2 | 


(a) Biſhop of Il oregſter's Sermons, page 85. vol. 1. 


